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ABSTRACT 

Team teaching involves individualized instruction and 
flexibility in structural and instructional. organization, as well as 
continuous evaluation of students and instructional procedures. By 
sharing responsibility for instruction, each teacher can function 
primarily in areas of strength and expertise. It thus becomes more 
possible to achieve the goal of individualized instruction, although 
not necessarily on a one-to-*one basis. Team teaching offers several 
options — large or small group instruction, independent study — which 
can be chosen for the purposes each can best fulfill. For a Learn 
teaching venture to produce the best results, it is necessary for 
teachers to understand the philosophy underlying practice. They must 
then establish. educational objectives for their students and 
determine the means necessary to best accomplish these objectives. 
Planning must include provision for adequate record keeping so 
teachers can fulfill their responsibilities for reporting to parents 
and the school administration. The concept of teaiu teaching has 
potential for meeting the current demand for educational 
effectiveness in the classroom because of its philosophy^ formulation 
of objectives, organizational factors, interpersonal and professional 
considerations, and numerous benefits for students. (An annotated 
bibliography on team teaching, prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education, is appended.) (Author/JS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The term ieam tauhtng meanb different thingb in different con- 
tcxti>> It can refer to two bixth-grade teacherb exc hanging clabbrooms 
for an hour ada>,oneto teach Enghbhand the other to teach math. It 
can albo relcr to two (or more) bpccialK trained teaches bharing the 
MHic cLibbruom on a continuing babib to prov ide carefull> bcquenced 
inbtruction to btudcntb whobc needb each ib particularly able to meet. 
At itbbcbt. team teachmg ib a cooperative effort involving planning, 
managing, and evaluating mterrelationbhipb among teachers, 
btudcntb. and inbtructional .materials. Therefore, ab demandb for 
increased educational effect ivencbb continue to mandate educational 
change, a clobcr look at team teaching the underlying philobophy, 
the formulation of objectivcb. the organizational factors, the 
mterpcrbonal and profcbbional conbideratioub, the benefits for 
students can indicate its possibilities as a way to meet those 
demands. 
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Team Teaching Philosophy 

Tducators have become aware that there is no such thing as a total 
class ot students at one level of learning. No matter ho a students are 
grouped, there are as man> levels of learning in anv one group as 
there are students in the group (1). Eduuitors have also become more 
aware of the variations in the knowledge, competence, and skills of 
teachers The personal stv les and value systems of teachers, combined 
with these professional variations, influence their teaching styles, 
which in turn affect the general atmosphere ot the learning setting as 
well as how and what the students learn (1). 

Basic to team teaching is an attempt to put together teachers with 
V arv mg abilities in content knowledge and skills in order to capitalize 
on individual teaching strengths and to mininii/e weaknesses. This 
combination or balancing of experiencedand inexperienced teachers 
should provide the teachers *nvolved v ith an opportunity to learn 
from each other in a way that benefits both themselves ^Mld the 
students- Further, when teachers are working with students who are 
most likely to be able to adapt and learn from them, then both the 
teachers and the students can achieve nior. and experience greatei 
satisfaction from the learning setting. 

Research indicates that teachers whoem^age in team teaching must 
be ab!c "0 work together harmoniously toward mutually acceptable 
ends through mutually acceptable means. They mu.st be able to share 
space and students rather than assume the traditional propnetary 
rights to what they once thought of as theii rooms or their students 
(21). 

The teachers should be able to reject the old educational concept of 
student^ as malleable clay that they have a duty to mold into adults 
(21) They should be able to accept the newer educational concept of 
themselves as resource people or as coordinators and directors of 
learning (9) They are facilitators, persons who are responsible for 
setting up a situation where learning can take place. They should be 
able to help students assume responsibility for a large part of what 
they get Irom their total educational experience (II). They should be 
able to look upon a student's failure to accomplish a specific task as 
'\in orienting experience pointing the way for subsequent trial" ( 17). 
They should be able to involve students in planning thtir goals and in 
determining what study is needed to attain the goals (11). They 
should be aware that the behaviorandattitudesof thosearound each 
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student givc the stiJent a ''notion of hibabilitics, and what to expect 
of him^eir (17). 

Establishing Team Teaching Objectives 

"Knowledge ib a mcuUb to education, not its end." It is only "one 
part ol 4in tndividiiarb personal experience." More important than 
whether or not a^tudent learns a concept or a skill is what the student 
v.cin do with It. "The structure of knowledge is personal and idios>n- 
era tic and furmcxi by each ind i\ id uaTs experience with the world" ( I). 
In determining their objectives for students learning experiences, 
educators must consider what items of knowledge and what com- 
petencies are basic and crucial for each student to learn. Then the> 
,dso must consider the network of associations that can be made with 
a specific item of knowledge. After that the> must be aware of how 
the student utilizes that knowledge. 

Preparation is a vital element of effective team teaching. The 
teachers who agree to work as a team must arrive at a mutually ac- 
ceptable understanding of both their general and specific educational 
object:ves (5j. The ongoing discussions that lead to this understand- 
ing can be awkward and time consuming. A carefully prepared 
agenda lor each meeting (discussed at the conclusion of the previous 
meeting) often helps focus the discussion (17). 

Research and development specialists and curriculum specialists 
.should be available to help the teachers plan their objectives. 
Curriculum planning must focus on what educators know about 
students and on theabiLtics, needs, and learning levels of the students 
with whom they will work. To accomplish well-defined educational 
objectives, each teacher must function as an integrated part of the 
whole that is the teaching team. Much long-range preplanning and 
organization even as much as a year or two of planning should 
precede the practice. Although such loiig-range planning is ideal, in 
many situationsit will not be practicable and teii a teachers will often 
lind themselves with no more than four or five months foi planning. 
Although team teaching may appear to be informal, in actuality it 
should be highly structured. 

F irst, the teachers must identify the phases of the curriculum that 
can be best developed either in a horizontal or in a vertical progres- 
sion (5). The stages of human development and maturation as iden- 
t.fied by Piaget determine the vertical progression, which are the 
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logical learning activities for various phyMcal developmental stages, 
regardless oi the instructional program utili/ed ( I ). Although tiiC rale 
ol learning maN var>. the sequence of developmental stages is lairly 
constant Horizontal progression involves specific learnings suitable 
tor each stage of development and making a specific learning more 
mcaninglul through experiencesthat explore the various associations 
orapplicationsof that learning. The teachers must focus on the most 
relevant learnings for each stage of development. This is where team 
teaching offers strengths in increasing the meaningfulness of what 
IS learned ( i). 

Second, the teachers must distinguish between phases of the 
curriculum that can be observed or tested objectively and those that 
a re more subjective and must be developed as conceptual schemes (7). 
These might be referred to as the cognitive and the affectivedomams 
respectively The phases that can be observed or tested objectively 



can be stated ds behavioral or performance objectives. Once these 
ubjectives ha\e been stated and ordered into a logical sequence, it is 
possible to plan criterion testing to determine how well the> ha\e 
been achieved. Professional bpccialii»ts can assist the team teachers in 
planning this testing. 

Ilurd. the teachers must determine which objectives within a ^et 
disciphnc o\ the curriculum lend themselves to the development ot a 
theme and then wh,ch themes have natural relationships between 
oi among disciplines. The objectives should be grouped again b> 
I hemes, the teachers keeping in mind that a sequential development is 
neeessarv to progress from one objective to another. 

I ourlh, the teachers must organize their objectives into units or 
work mi)dules that represent separate and distinct learnings. This 
orgam/atum will facilitate the ordering of specific instruction into a 
logical sequence of lessons. 

f ilth. each objective must be further examined to determine 
whether it would be most effectivelv and efficientiv achieved by 
students in large instructional groups, in small instructional groups, 
oi in individual work activities. The si/.e of the instructional groups 
-should be dctcrnnned bv the natureoftheinstructionalt«Lskoractivi- 
iv and the individual learning style (9). Large group instruction 
(including more than five or six learners) involves such activities as 
preseating basic ml or mat ion. screening television programs for in- 
structional content, guiding sonie simulation activities, lecturing, 
tcstin*; or ev«iluating procedures, and presenting entertainments. 
SnuL group instruction includes tutoring, encouraging most dis 
coverv learning, informal lecturing, and using questions to develop 
insights and understandings. Individual work involves such indepen- 
dent activ ities as reading, doing research, answering quiz/es. and go- 
ing through a variety of programmed ins'truction. 

Si\th. the teachi^must tjccome familiar with the students with 
whom thev expect to wv^rk. With the help of other professional staff 
members, they must examine each student individually todetermine 
her his aptitudes, abilities, present learning levels, quantity and 
quality ot work, study habits, overall adjustment to school, and 
available diagnostic recommendations and prescriptions. They must 
determine each 6tudent*s ini>tructional needs, learning styles, and 
typical behavior patterns, then the> must determine what kinds of 
social .snd v^ork behaviors to encourage or discourage. A new situa- 
tion requires new codes of btehavior (6). Teachers in a team teaching 
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situation must keep m mau' that thc> utnnot exert the same kind of 
control o\er student behavior that the,v would in a self-contained 
wlassroom. This makes it all the more important that the> set up ap- 
propriate educational objectives for each student and determine 
where she he should enter the units or modules of work. As far as 
possible, they must also trv to mateh the learning styles of individual 
studenls with the teaching styles ol particular teachers. 

Means of Accomplishing Objectives 

Once the teachers have established their objectives, they must look 
tor means to accomplish them (5), They must examine their 
educational goals in relation to available edueational materials and 
mstruLtional spac-e. They must review the available educational 
materials (data-processing systems, teaching machines, and pupiU 
instructional materials) and determine which ones they tan use and 
what additional materials should be purchased or made. 

The teachers must plan the most effective and efficient use of 
available space for the different student groupings large group in- 
struction and small group in>truction as well as individual work ac- 
tivities. They will need to consider either using existing learning 
laboratories, small conference rooms, and independent study centers 
or study carrels or possibly setting them up. They must anticipate 
how much students w ill niove.»round in the general learningareaand 
how to organize the area to facilitate this movement. 

The teachers n* at also determine what student and teacher 
beh.iviors are necessary to facilitate learning ina specific learningset- 
ting and what student actlv ities can and cannot be carried out in that 
setting (6). They must determine whether or not activities that cannot 
be carried out in a speeific setting are valuable enough to warrant 
scheduling additional time and space. If they deteriTiine that the ac- 
tivities are valuable, they must secu e administrative permission for 
additional space. 

The teachers must determine what kind and how much auxiliary 
personnel they nex^d to accomplish their objectives effectively or ef- 
ficiently. How many and what kinds of field trips are necessary to 
meet their educational objectives is another area to consider. 
Nvailable community and school serv ices should be surveyed so they 
can choose the ones that offer the greatest promise of helping attain 
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cduuttion«tl ^Kuih. I'hc loKhcrs mu.sl SLhcdulc time for various ivpcb 
ol learning a<.livit!ei». The) mubt identify »in acceptable method or 
virgantvational pattern for iiibtriiLtion. This would Include a basic 
pattern of pr«.rscntation, oi individual prai^tiLe or reinforcement, and 
o\ evaluation that would, of course, be subject to variations based on 
eonten: v)l instructional material. 

Ihc t Cm cherts must also identitv the role of eath team member. The> 
must be »ure. individuallv and collectively, that each person un- 
derstands hci his lolcas well as the roles of the other team members. 
I hruughout the plannmg stages, it is espcciallv important that th<. 
teachers ^emrc the support of the school administration. Onlv the ad- 
ministration ^.an assign school space, school lime, educational 
matLrials, supportive personnel, and groups of students in a school 
Nvstem In addition to the issues related to the pnvsical plant, per- 
>\>nncl. and supplies, the administration tan help the teaching team 
iiiaintain good iclationships with other teachers working out of 
traditional classroom situations. 

\ltcr the teathers analv/e the students with whom the> expect to 
work, they niav need to revise some of their plans for time, space, 
materials, other proles.Monal spctia lists, and auxiliary personnel. 
I hiN general preplanning *s neLCss*ir\ , how ever, before .students enter 
tliL progr,im. I ike all planning, it should be flexible enough to allow 
lor change. 




structure of Teaching Teams 

F«ich leaching team mav consist of one to six certified teachers, 
other professional j>pecialibts, and auxiliary personnel who work with 
one or more groups of students (9). The membership ma> be more or 
less fixed, or it mav change as situations require (17), The more 
heterogcneit) in terms of age, education, and total teachingand team 
teaching evperience in the membership, the more opportunit> each 
team member and each student will have for learning (2), 

Teachers 

The preplanning stages of team teaching should develop a sense of 
harmonv among the teachers. Each should beawareandacceptmgof 
the others* strengths and weaknesses. This awareness should help the 
teachers agree on which responsibilities for instruction each one will 
assume Cach teacher should be responsible for instruction in those 
areas of a discipline in which she, he has the most knowledge, com- 
petence, and skill. Those teachers who work best with large groups 
should assume the responsibilit> for large group instruction, those 
who work best with small groups should plan to do most of their in- 
struction in this wav (5). 1 nsofar as it is possible, teachers should work 
with particular students on the basis of two main considerations, 
first, which students appear to work best under which teachingst>les, 
and second, which students need specific kinds of instruction. 

Once each teacher\ teaching responsibilities are defined, she/ he 
can begin to make teaching plans. The initial delegations of respon- 
sibilitv should be recognized as tentative. Neither teachers* respon- 
sibilities nor student groupings should be regarded as inviolable, 
since happenings over time ma> indicate the desirability of change. 

Professional specialists 

Some professional specialists, such as a music teacher, an art 
teacher, the school librarian, ora g>m teacher, ma> be automatically 
assigned to the group on a regular time and; or space basis. The 
relationship with specialists of this type is an ongoing one that in- 
volves keeping them aware of what is going on in the basic learning 
setting and planning with them how the> can best contribute to each 



iludenf^progrcbb within the objectives that the) hdveebtablibhod for 
their disciplines. 

Other professional specialists, such as a school psjchologist, a 
vhild therapist, a reading specialist, a media specialist, or a guidance 
counselor, are usuall> assigned to the team on the basis of student 
need. The anal>sis that the teachers make of students and their 
educational objectives in the planning stages thus becomes the basis 
for a fairl> accui ate ev aluatiorx of the need for professional specialists 
(19). !n most cases it is recommended that these specialists spend the 
bulk of their time adv ising the teaching team, though it is important 
that the> have some direct contact with students in an instructional 
capacity. 

Some professional specialists should be available to assist the 
teachers in constructing their educational measurement instruments 
v»nd m helping to evaluate educational growth of both the students 
and the teachers themselves (19). Appropriate record keepir]g and 
evaluation of students' work is crucial to the team if they are to 
develop and to progress in their knowledge of their students and their 
educational praaice^. The teachers need to know whether or not they 
are meeting their educational objectives and must be able to 
demonstrate this to school administrators and to parents. 

Administrators 

Administrators have important roles to pla> in the development of 
good team teaching situations. The principal, for exam pie, is the per- 
son whose dut> it is to provide leadership for the school building by 
directing and encouraging the staff. This affects the teaching team as 
well as teachers working m more traditional classrooms. One means 
to establishing this kind of leadership is holding regular meetings, 
idcall> weekl> or bimonthl>, where all teachers can communicate 
their problems and concerns, seeking solutions through discussion. It 
is also up to the principal to prov ide the necessary resources for the 
tcuvhing leam. Including funds, supplies, and supportive serv ices. An 
officer from thecentral administrative staff can provide principal and 
teachers with the constant feedback and evaluation procedures in- 
volved in making team teaching work. This person can also help to 
communicate team experiences throughout the school district by 
means of newsletters and other printed material. 
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Auxiliafy personnel 

The auxiliary perbonnel asbumc the responsibihty for work as- 
signed to them bv the teachers or other professional specialists. The 
professional staff cannot and must not relinquish to ther™ therespon- 
sibiht> for curriculum decisions. The auxiliary personnel are assigned 
to the team as aides or assistants to help the teachers accomplish their 
educational objectives more effectively and efficiently (17). Some of 
this personnel would be clerical or secretarial in nature. They would 
assist in such tasks as the collection of money for various purposes, in 
entering information on records, in filingand organizing records, in 
gathering and organizing naterials for instructional purposes, and in 
typing necess*iry records, forms, educational materials, and letters. 
Others might assume the responsibility for supervising students in 
hallways, on the school grounds, in the cafeteria, in the auditorium, 
or in extracurricular activities. Community consultants who are 
a^ked to m»:ke bpecific presentations or to provide special informa- 
tion would also be considered as auxiliary personnel. 

Auxiliary personnel would also include instructional assistants, 
such as teacher interns or retired volunteers, who might correct or 
evaluate the students* written work, supervise out-of-school projects 
or assist with extracurricular activities, confer with students about 
their progress, and provide the teachers with reports (7). Student con- 
sultants might also be utilized to assist in instruction. 

Whatever assistance auxiliary personnel offer the team, all persons 
should have their functions on the team defined for them (9). Every 
team member should full) understand each person*s function and 
agree on some procedure for utilizing her^ his assistance so that no 
one person becomes overloaded with work assignments. Wherever 
possible, the personal style of auxiliary personnel should be matched 
to the personal st>les of the team members. In every case it is impor- 
tant that each person feel that she^ he is making a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the team effort. Auxiliary personnel should beconsulted 
about how their work can be more effectively and efficiently ac- 
complished. Their different perspective may offer the teachers in- 
valuable insights. 

Both each person*s role and the team membership itself may re- 
main the same throughout the school year, or both the roles and the 
people on the teams may change many times. The team organization 
may be hierarchical (with a leader and other status designations) or it 
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m«iy bccgalilarian(\\iihnublat«!>dc!>ignalionb)(2). The instructional 
structure of the teams may vary in the following ways: 

• Single group teaching teams. Two or more teachers share the 
responsibihty for mstructmg two or more groups c f students 
who ue on approximately the same age. grade, or instructional 
level. 

• M ultiple group teaching teams. Two or more teachers share the 
responsibility for mstructing two or more groups of students 
who are on approximatel> the same age. grade, or instructional 
level. Ihev either exchange groups or regroup students for 
specitic learning activities that involve specialized instruction. 

• Multilevel group teaching teams. Several teachers share the 
responsibilitv for instructing several groups of students with 
varying age. grade, or instructional lev els. They either exchange 
groups or regroup students for specific learningactiv ities that in- 
volve common interests or common instructional needs. 

• Smglcdisciphneteaching teams. The teachers of a particular dis- 
cipline instruct their own specialities or special interests within 
that discipline. For example, the science teachers may divide 
that discipline into biological, /oologicaK or chemical learning 
activities. 

• Related discipline teaching teams. The teachers of several dis- 
ciplines instruct students cooperatively by teaching particular 
units ot study that are related to each of their specialized 
disciplines. 

• Multidisciplme teaching teams. The teachers of several dis- 
ciphnes instruct students cooperatively by teaching units of 
^tudy that may or may not have relationships to each discipline. 

• .Symbiotic teaching teams. A teacher works closely with such 
nonteachers «is members of the community, resource people, 
resource students, and community aides to instruct a group of 
students. 



Management of the Setting for Learning 

I he teachers must determine what kind of learning setting they 
need to create to meet the education objectives they have set for 
themselves in a specific team teaching situation. Then they must try to 
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organi/e instructional space, materials, and time available to reflect 
their general educational philosophies and to accomplish their par- 
ticular educational objectives. 

The phv sical env ironment sets the tone for the learning experience. 
I he space where instruction is conducted can either enhance or 
obstruct achieving the objectives of eduuition. It can affect both in- 
tellectual factors (the stv les of teaching and of learning) and physical 
factors (teacher and stude nt act iv it> or mov ement ). Once the teachers 
have a general understanding of what the> need to accomplish their 
objectives, the> must examine the instructional space and materials 
available to them in relation to their objectives to determine the best 
possible organization School facilities are not usually built to meet 
the needs of team teachers. Therefore, team teachers must usually 
adapt the existing facilities to meet their needs. 

In terms of their educational objectives (curriculum), the teachers 
must plan how to utili/x instructional space. They must determine 
what items of equipment, such as projectors, indiv idual study carrels, 
or learning laboratories, need electric outlets or other installations. 
With the aid of the school administration, they must determine where 
and how to situate these installations for the most effective and ef- 
ficient use in large group instruction, in small group instruction, and 
in independent study They must anticipate the directions and degree 
of student traffic patterns around these installations. Then they can 
decide how to organi/e that area to facilitate this movement. The 
teachers must remember that other kinds of activities are also 
necessiiry to the curriculum (6), They must make sure the hardware 
docsn t take up more space than they can afford to devote to it. They 
must determine whether or not planned activities that cannot be 
carried out in the general learning arcii are valuable enough to 
warrant obUiining additional space. 

The teachers should also keep in mind the kinds of student and 
teacher behavior necessary to facilitate learning in the space devoted 
to hardware and how these behaviors will influence the tone of the 
learning setting, either enhancing or obstructing the objectives of 
educiition (6), Some compromise will probably be necessary, but the 
compromise should not obstruct implementation of the general ob- 
jectives of education the compromise should involve specific objec- 
tives that can usually be revised within the framework of the general 
objectives to meet restrictions of .space or materials. 

16 
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The tcaLhing team mubl aniiLipatc the maximum large group m- 
^tructuwial spacL. small group inbtructional .spate, and independent 
stud) space that the> will need m and around the bpace allotted to 
hardware materiaLs (9). Thev mubt determine whether the> want to 
use the space lor learning centers de\oted to bpecific bubject areab 
(i c , science, art. mathematics) or for general learning and what 
materials or supphe> (books, resource materials, instruction aids, 
paper, pamt) thcv will need to store in each area, The> mav want to 
Isolate i)ne area Irom the other. possibK by using school furniture 
such as bookcases or cabinets as dividers or bv constructing some 
other lorm ot space di\ ider If the dividers are movable »'ather than 
stationarv, it will be possible to rearrange the space as the need 
occurs. 

i he teachers must planand organize their large group instruction, 
^mallgr<»up instruction, and individual conferences m terms of space 
and time (9) 1 he) must consider both factors in their planning 
sessions so that each tCiicher has the space for the length of time 
she he needs it without conllicting with the needs of other teachers 
and students, in order to make the most effective and efficient use of 
space and time, the teachers must anticipate and schedule both stu- 
dent and teacher Unc of mstructional or .stud> areas. The schedules 
should be flexible. The) ma) be prepared generally ina block of time 
lashion or mi)re speclficiill) in a dail) or in a computer-generated 
module turm lor mdiv idual students or groups of students. The blorK 
1*1 time format could be used for organizing for work with 
proiessional or instructional specialists assigned to the team on a 
temporar) or intermittent basis as well as for scheduling activ ities in- 
\o\\ mg such none lass room areas as an auditorium, a gymnasium, a 
librarv. or a caleteria, Dail) or computer-generated modular 
schedules could be u,sed both to prepare work schedules for in- 
dividual students and to help teachers determine how much space 
tlu V actual!) need on ans given da> for specific group instruction. 

Grouping Students 

I'hc individualization of Instruction and continuous progress for 
students are accepted as desirable goals in education, buihow to m- 
sliucl individual students so that thc) can progress at theirownra.es 
and achieve their full potential is debatable (15). The idea of in- 
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dividiMli/cd wistruLtion secim to impl> <\ one-to-one situation, but 
that Ls neither practical nor desirable. No school .s>.steni could afford 
lo hire a teacher (or each student, and such a i>>i>tem of instruction 
would Nc^ercl) limit a student s social adjustment. Although m Jcpcn- 
dcnl slud\ and one to-one instruction or tutoring have thcif place. 
gTiHip instruction and contact with other students and teachers arc 
c\cn more desirable tor developing soeial .skills. 




Large group instruction 

I hib kind of instruction may in\ ol\c 1 5 or more btudentb (9). It can 
take the iorm of student discubbionb, teacher inbtruction. group par- 
ticipation in a project of mutual interest, or group planning for^ome 
coming event It ma> aUo involve the entire teaching team and all the 
students in such things db \ iew ing an educational or entertaining film, 
watching a TV bhou. listening to a radio program, listening to a 
dramatic or poetic reading, planningand taking field trips, perform- 
ing gymnastic activities, viewing or presenting a program for the 
entire school, having a party, attending a topical presentation of 
resource people or educational specialists, sharing news items, or tak- 
ing part in testing procedures. Some teachers or other team members 
may He more comfortable or more capable than others in addressing 
large groups, in holding students' attention and interest, and in en- 
couraging student behavior that makes the experience more en- 
jovable and more profitable for both students and other team 
members I arge group instruction gives the students an opportunity 
to adjust their social behav ior patterns in a way that h appropriate for 
being in large groups Since the teachers have organized their objec- 
tives to include both social behav ior and academic objectives, they 
can help the students acquire desirable benaviors by observing the 
students, discassing behaviors with them, and offering them en- 
couragement and reinforcement for desirable behaviors. The 
teachers must keep their objectives in mind and must be sure that 
large group instruction reflects the objectives (6). It is easier to slip 
into techniques used in a self-contained classroom in large group in- 
struction than in any other grouping. Since it is the nature of team 
teaching to separate both the team and the students into smaller units 
to achieve certain ends, it is important regularly to deal with the entire 
gr< up The students should have a sense of themselves in relation to 
the whole as well as a sense of their being grouped for various 
purposes. 



Small group instruction 

This mode of instruction usually involves two to five students at a 
time, but it could Inv olve more. With guidance from the professional 
stafi, every ne on the teaching team may take part in this kind of in- 
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structionl 19). Since some objectives can be achieved in a small group 
siUMiion. this kind ol grouping will delinitelv have a phice. A teacher 
oi some other speciah/ed professional ma> introduce a few students 
loa particular area ol learning or demonstrate a particular concept or 
skill. C eriain tests or other evaluationsofstudentability and achieve- 
ment are best carried out in a small group setting. Other team 
members, possiblv volunteers orauxiliar> personneU may work with 
a lew students to increase their understanding of a particular skill or 
concept b> guiding them through activ ities designed to reinforce that 
concept or skill Other students and senior citi/ens are sometimc^s cs* 
peciallv good in this capacity ( 16). Inany event it is most important to 
match the student and her his instructor to minimize problems in 
compatibility. 

Independent study 

I his mav involve working with variou.s instructional media, 
programmed learning materials, or worksheets. These worksheets 
mav oiler new miormation, study questions on the information to 
locus the student's understanding of it, and suggested means of 
applying the inlormation to a new context. The students may work 
with machines, m individual study carrels, at individual tables or 
desks, or in anv other place that offers them the isolation from the 
group that they need to concentrate on their work- 

l.ach .student .should experience each type of group instruction, 
alihough one loimat will probably dominate for each learner. That 
type ol instruction should rellect both thcstudcnt's picferred learning 
style and her his instructional needs (9). 



Instructional Preparation 

Once each teacher has determined hei/his role on the teaching 
team dnd the concomitant areas of instructional responsibility, it is 
time to begin professional preparation for educating the students 
Prior discussion of educational objectives should have provided both 
a locus for instructional activities and an indication of the desired 
learning climate (5). The teacher should keep both of theseaspects in 
mind as .she he plans activ ities to implement each objective The type 
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ol educational material selected, the wa> in which it ib presented, the 
qiiahtv and thcquantit> both of student participation and of teacher 
direction, the nature and degree of teacher intervention, and the kind 
ot .-einforcemont offered all should reflect the general educational 
philosophies agreed upon in planning the cduaUional objectives. T he 
initial teaching plans drawn up b> each teacher should be examined 
hy both professional specialists and all the teacherb on the team until 
each teacher can recogni/e the theoretical basis underlying each of 
the practical activities ( 19). 

Printed materials both texts and background materials- that 
teachers intend to use should bee\aluated forsUitements of rationale 
and the way in which the content carries out the rationale. They 
should then be reviewed for ways in which they may fit into the 
program, either as they are or with some adaptation. 

Materials prepared b> the teachers on the team and other teachers 
in the school or school system should also be examined and revised to 
reflect both the team's overall goals and specific instructional objec- 
tives asclcarlv and concisel> as possible. Because the preparation of 
teaching aids requires considerable imagination, time, and skill, ini- 
lialK the teiichers should limit the quantity of materials they prepare 
themselves \s much as possible the^ should direct their attention to 
published material that the> can use as is or adapt for use. Toe many 
Iresh demands on their time and energy could leave them too ex- 
hausted toteach well Fvenwiththeassistanceof auxiliary personnel, 
timeand skill are necessary to create and evaluate new materials. Es- 
peciall> in the earl> stages of team teaching time might better be spent 
in other ways, as later the teachers will probably have a clearer idea of 
what they need to develop in the way of new materials. 

Worksheets for independent study requirecareful examination for 
content If the worksheets are used by students without a teacher's 
guidance the> should be specific enough to guide the student through 
the inlormation so that she he can understand it, as well as offering 
some way to apply the information in a new context. For example, in 
a learning area such as science or mathematics, a how-to worksheet 
may be used to help the student gain a specific understanding or to go 
through a step-b>-stcp procedure to complete an experiment or an 
operation One difficulty with worksheets, however, is the limited 
ability of some students to discipline themselves to work in this way. 
Observation and intervention on the part of the teacher may be essen- 
tial to help students develop the necessary discipline. 
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Determining Success in Meeting Objectives 



I Ik pri)!cNMon»il sUiW both team teachers and .specialist^ are 
jcNpoiiMblcfiJi thc.stiidcnts' educational progres.s. Whatever happens 
Ai the learning setting, the prolessional staff, espctiallv the teachers, 
arc htkl an>weiable to the state educational and legal departments, to 
the >chool administration, anil to the parents of sUidents (15). This is 
a icsponsibihtv that teachers in general and team teachers in par 
ticular must be prepared to accept. 

Since most team teaching situations represent innovative ap- 
proaches to teaching, it is \ital that teachers keep accurate and 
detailed iccoidsol .student progic.sv Whcrcschoolsvstcm policN per- 
mits, it IS also adv isabic* to use .standardized tests at the beginning and 
at the conclusion of a team teaching experience so that comparisons 
can be made bctucen the educational growth ot those students in- 
\ol\eil with the average growth of students nationwide. Such com- 
paiisiins help teachers see how well thc\ arc meeting their respon- 
Mb I lit) as well as indicate areas in which the\ should ree\aluateelther 
theu educational ob|cclivcs oi how thev a re at temp ting to meet them. 

I rom here, it is best to get more specific and to discuss areas ol 
studv, the objectives m each stiidv area, and perfonnance criteria (or 
>pccilic objectives as well as the rationale lor establishing objectives 
and ciitciion testing in the lirst place. Pvrfttmtafuc ihtvrion and 
^nttrii^n it \nn)^ ma\ seem to impU a bchavti>ristic approach to learn- 
ing, but this IS not nccc.s.viriK so. Pertormance criteria can be stated 
in otiici terms, but whatever the terms, the tciichcrs should state how 
thc> expect the students to show that thev have accomplished each 
specilie obieetne (7). 



I hiiiughout this publication, there has been repeated emphasis on 
the iiccd K>t time toi planning the team teaching approach. Because 
team teaching requires specific planning periods that must be 
scheduled lor a time when all team members can be there (5). such 
periods often appear to reward team inembersand to penalize other 
teachers who are not lunctioning as team members. Therefore, 
special planning penoti van be a source of difficuUy with other 
school per.sonncl. 1 he additional school space and school supplies 
uceessirN lor team teaching ma> also cause friction with other 
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teachers I orcwarncd ol these potential areas o( difficultv, team 
teachers can enhst the support ol their administration increatmgan 
atmosphere where what thc.\ a re doing will be seen as beneficial to the 
enure leaching learning Lommunit\. What is shown to be benefieial 
in one situation iisualK has Larr\o\er \aluc into other coniexts. 

I he ellectneness ol team teaching depends upon the in- 
tei relationships ol team members (X). Personalit\ confiiCts, con- 
flicting aliiLational philosophies, and tonllicting interpretations of 
indi\ idual roles tan treate tonlusion in the learrwmg setting, I ension 
or hosiihl\ on the part ol members ol the teaehing Jeam can make it 
dil hcult iH impossible lor them to teath or to become well-enough ac- 
qiiamted with the students to lunction elfectivel> as educators. 
I hcrelore. it is espcciall\ imponant that the team members make a 
continuing ellort io keep open the lines ol comnuinicaiion so that 
small misunderstandings and confusions do not become major 
problems li is not possible to avoid all tensions, but it is possible to 
deal with them as :hc\ arise by talking things out, 

I cam teaching presupposes a commitment of team teachers to the 
learn icaehing approach It also presupposes that each teacher hasan 
area i*l competenc\ that complements those of the other teachers on 
ihe team II teachers are arbitrarily assigned to a teaching team, it is 
\er\ hkel\ that neither supposition will be accurate. 
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Summary 

I cam tLMLhing unoKcs individiuli/cd instruction and implies 
llcxibililN in Ntr ULtiir»il and mstruLtional organization as well as con- 
tinuous cvaliutmn ol Ntudcntsand instructional procedures. B> shar 
iiig icsponsibilit) lor instruction in ^uch a v\a\ tnat each teacher on a 
icani lunttions pnnurilv Irom areas ol strength and expertise, it 
becomes mole near I V poNMblctoathievethcgoal of indiv iduali/cd in- 
stiULtiun. though not neLess*iril\ on a one-to-one basis. In fact, 
because ol the options olfered hv a team teaching situation, large 
gioup instruLtion. Mnall group ln^truLl^on. and independent stud> 
tan each be Lho>en lor the purposes each can best fulfill (9). 

I or a team teaehmg venture to produce the best results, it is 
neLcsNir> that LarchiULrutinv be given to the philosoph> undcrl>ing 
the piattiLC Alter those iruoKed are clear on the philosoph>, they 
»iie mapoMtiontoLNtabliNheduLational objecti- e^and to determine 
ihe means required best to aLLompliMi thoNC objcLti\es. These means 
inav cntad the lull-time or OLLasionai lULlusion on the teaching team 
ol prolessronal specialists and auxiliary personnel. 

At this point arranging the phvMuil cnv ironment for learning and 
deleinuning optimum studint grouping whether in small ut large 
gioups Ol loi mdiv idual study bcLome lactors developed from the 
piior planning on vvhah team teaching is based and Without w hich it 
,.annot ^ullccJ. ! hi^ planning must uKhide prov ision for adequate 
lemrd keeping j»o that the teaLhers invoKed can fullill their respon- 
Mbilit) toi reporting to parents and school administratioii a:, well as 
they do to students lor learning. 

learn teaLhing is not a panacea, but it is a flexible and exciting 
means to the progressive betterment ol instruction, which produces 
increased prolessioiial and personal satisfaction for all in\ ol\ed (21). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON TEAM TEACHifySG 
by John Aquino 

Thib annotated bibliography was developed b> the ERIC Clear- 
inghiUiie on Teacher Education from a computer search of the ERIC 
data. Several unannotated entries are included. This bibliography 
cites both ERIC documents (ED) as announced in the monthly 
abstract journal Re^eanh m Ediuaiion and journal articles as 
<mnounced in Current Index lo Journals in Eduvaiion, Unless 
marked "not available." ERIC documents can be read on microfiche 
ai 16 ERIC Llearinghouscs and more than 500 institutions that have 
ERIC microfiche collections. Copies of these documents on 
miLrofiche (MF) or in hardcopy (HC) can be purchased by their ED 
number from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), 
P.O. Box 190. Arlington. Virginia 22210. Prices vary according to 
page count, for details, contact EDRS or the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
teacher Education. One Dupont Circle. Washington. D.C. 20036. 
Journal articles are not available from EDRS in any form. 

Arends. Richard I., and Essig. Don M. United Structure and 
Differentiated Staffhm Elementary SchuuL DSP Progress 
Report So. /. St rut ture and Staffing. Eugene. Greg.: Eugene 
School District 4. 1972. 28 pp. ED 060 511. MF & HC. 

\hi-> report is the first in a series describing the background, theory, 
and progress of the differentiated staffing project in the Eugene, 
Oregon. School District. This particular report rev iews the history of 
the project and outlines the organizational structure that hasemerged 
and developed m the experimental elementary schools. A number of 
questions, both practical and theoretical, pertaining to the uniti7.ed 
element»rry sch ol and differentiated staffing are discussed. 

Arikado. Marjorie S.. and Musella. Donald F. Status Variables 
Related to Team l eat her Satisfac tion in the Open Plan School, 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association. New Orleans. February- 
March 1973. 10 pp. ED 076 562. MF & HC. 

Ihus Ntudy investigated relationships between two status variables 
congmcnce and consensus and team teacher satisfaction with the 
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team Niiuaiion The sample consisted of 148 teacher teams selected 
from 74 openarea schools. Results indicatethat teacherson balanced 
teams and or leaderless teams tended to be more satisfied than 
teacherson unbalanced teams and, or teams with formal leadership. 
In teams with formal leadership, teacher satisfaction was found to be 
positively related to team satisfaction with the team situation. 

Bowering, David J , and Splaine, John E. 7eam Teaching: Student 
Penepikms of Two Contrasting Models, Reprint of paper 
presented at the Association for Educational Communications 
and Technology convention, March 1974. 33 pp. ED 086 240 
MF& HC. 



Alter experiencing two contrasting team leaching irnhods in the 
same course, students were administered a Likert-type questionnaire 
to ascertain student opinion regarding their experiences under each 
method An overall comparison of effectiveness between team 
teaching and traditional teaching revealed that students perceived 
team teaching as being more effective and that the> were able to es- 
tablish rapport in a team teaching structure as readily as they could in 
a traditional approach. The extent to which the team approach was 
seen as effective depended on its organizational design. Students 
generally preferred a team in which the leader wasclearly indicated. 

Carlisle. David H., and others. The instructional Planning learn: 
An Organizational Arrangement To Accomplish Planning, 
Teaching, and Evaluation in a School. A Pilot Study, Berkeley. 
Calif: Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 197!, 65 pp. ED 066 795. MF& HC. 

Todctermine if the I nstructional Planning Team asan organizational 
arrangement would increase the ability of a group of classroom 
teachers to use research-based information to improve their instruc- 
tion, a pilot test was conducted. As an experiment in research product 
utilization, the project was unsuccessful and was consequently ter- 
minated in June 1969. Two major problems were the overam- 
bitiousness of the in-service training program in its scope and 
demands on the teachers and the program*s inability to solve the 
dilemma of teachers caught between two mutually incompatible 
roles instructors in a continuous classroom program and trainees 
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and researchers in the concepts and skills needed to develop the 
program in the direction the pilot study required. 

Engman. Leila. Team Teaching Will ^forA. l973.7pp.ED085 374. 
MF& HC. Unpublished. 

Research has indicated that teachers are willing to be involved and 
are capable of being involved in instructionaldevelopment. Accord- 
ing to Kingham and Benham, team teaching has failed in the past 
due to a lack of planning time, personalit> clashes, and inabilit> to in- 
tegrate material. To solve these problems, one can utilize Bixb>'s 
definition of supervision as a "pool of services to which al! members 
iif the professional team make contributions and from which all can 
draw as their needs demand/* Both the State College Area School 
District in Penns>lvania and Indiana Universii> at Bloomington 
have attempted to develop the pool-of-serv ices concept in teaching. 

"IGE (lndividuall> Guided Instruction)." Education Digest 38. 25- 
28; January 1973. 

ICE, a new form of elementary school organization, has been 
revolutionali/ing L .S. classrooms. Its success has been attributed to a 
tormat that tries different kinds of teaching methods, techniques, and 
strategies with a single end to develop the individual on her; his 
terms. 

Millard, Joseph, and Mannatt, Richard P. "Organizational Factors 
Related to Successful Team Teaching Programs." Journal of 
Educational Research 66: 215-20; January 1973. 

I his stud> attempted to identify the u.se and importance of five 
organizational factors used in conjunction with teaching teams. 

Rogers. John W. A Report of the Team- Teaching, Team-Govern- 
ante Program, Rockland Junior High. Rockland. Mass.: 
Rockland Pubhc High Schools, 1972. 95 pp. ED 083 123. MF& 
MC. 

1 his document is a report onan experiment in institutional change as 
lelated to team teachingand gov ernance Initiated at Rockland J unior 
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High School The document is divided into two bcctions. description 
and results I'art one indicates that low ;.tudent morale, absenteeism, 
dtsciphne. and vandalism prompted the principal and staff to adopt a 
tcim-teachmglorinat tlwt ultimately led to restructuring the school 
and. in lact. turning control of the junior high school over to the 
teachers I lie description details the changes and nrocedures in- 
volved, including the adoption ofan experimental curriculum, a six- 
d:iv cvcle. and tive"schools-within-a-.school."Tablesandstatisticsin 
part two detail the results of the project, which included a reduction 
ol student absenteeism, vandalism, and suspension. 

Sovvers Paiil C". U;\ Team Teach in (hr Elcm-niarv School. 
NAShC Monograph Series. Spectrum. Flagstaff: Northern 
Arizona Suppleiuentarv Education Center. 1968. 21 pn ED 030 
<^4I .VIF & HC. 

loam leaching oilers the benefits of optimizing the distribution of 
staiL-e educational resources while moving toward the established 
goal ol individual instruction. Team teaching is organized horiz.on- 
tallv when tach member of the teaching team teaches in all subject 
areas lor one year. The vertical form prevails when the teachers 
assume responsibilitv for a group of students over two or more years 
in two closelv related subjects. The learning-teaching modes of team 
tcaohmg utilize large-group, small-group. and individtial instruction. 
Most existing school buildingscan be adapted to this variability of in- 
struction, hut new structures should be designed for maximum fiex- 
ibihtv ol room size to cope with changing demands and situation.s. 
^ork. 1 .lean (^roupmi- Children for hwruciionm Team Teaching 
Module n Austin: University of Texas. Research and Develop- 
ment C enter lor leacher Cduciition. 1971. 100 pp. ED 048 129 
Document not available from EDRS. Available from Leslie 
Press. 1 1 1 Leslie Street. Dallas. Tex. 75207. (S2.80 each volume; 
5.19 60 set ol seven: accompanying tapes and films also 
available.) 

I he lourth ol seven modules on team teaching, this document deals 
with grouping children for instruction so that teachers may under- 
stand a) the purposes of grouping. the various kinds of grouping, 
c) the variables to be considered in choosing a method, d) the ways 
grouping can facilitate indiv idualiz.ed instruction, and e) the need for 
a l1c.\iblc system. 
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